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Letters to the Editor 721 

A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR VISITING NURSE WORK 

Dear Editor: Having a knowledge of the visiting nurse work, I 
feel too much cannot be said to hasten the day when it may become of 
national importance. By making each city a centre from which to 
radiate by trolley to the near-by towns, a net-work of societies could be 
formed which would ultimately develop into a national organization, 
carried out somewhat under the same plan as the National Needlework 
Guild of America, that is by local boards of directors, each director 
soliciting a specified number of annual subscribers, and each board subject 
to a national board of directors. Is it worth while to consider this from a 
national point of view ? Is it worth while to help others to help them- 
selves both in city and country town? 

Emma R. Cutler, 
Graduate Nurse, and President 
of Collingswood, N. J., Branch 

National Needle Work Guild. 

An English magazine in an article on Civilization and the Deterior- 
ation in Physique, refutes the statement so often made as to the decline 
of bodily vigor with the advance of civilization. It says the savage races 
are "poor, ignorant, improvident, oppressed by others' violence, or 
exhausted by their own ; war kills them, infanticide cuts them off, pesti- 
lences sweep them away, and whole tribes perish by famine and small-pox. 
Civilization keeps alive, in every generation, multitudes who would 
otherwise die prematurely. These millions of invalids do not owe to 
civilization their diseases, but their lives. It is now satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the picked survivors of savage life are commonly suf- 
fering under the same diseases as their civilized compeers, and show less 
vital power to resist them. Lewis and Clarke, the first explorers of the 
Rocky Mountains, found Indian warriors ill with fever, dysentery, 
rheumatism, and paralysis, and whole tribes having no teeth left. The 
armor of the knights of the middle ages is too small for their modern 
descendents. Domestication is not weakness. Civilization, imperfect as 
it is, has already procured for us better food, better air, and better 
behaviour." 



